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Guatemala, signed September 25; and (3) a convention for the estab- 
lishment of a pedagogical institute of Central America, under the general 
control of Costa Rica, dated September 24. 

There can be no doubt that the energetic action of the United States 
and Mexico prevented what might have been a prolonged struggle. 
Disastrous it must have been, for war — whether it be on a large or a small 
scale — is an evil and is only tolerable when unavoidable. 

The happy and joint actions of Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz show 
the vast influence for peace that our larger states possess and the 
result of this peaceable intervention shows power to be not a danger but 
a means of unmixed good if wisely used. 

MB. ROOT'S SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 

The presence of the Honorable Elihu Root, secretary of state, at the 
third international conference at Rio de Janeiro, on July 31, 1906, and 
his prolonged visit to the sister republics of the south was an event of 
more than passing interest, and while it is impossible to estimate accur- 
ately at this moment its effect upon the relation of the North to the 
South, it is little less than a moral certainty that the visit in itself and 
the friendliness everywhere evidenced will draw the republics into 
closer relations. 

The lack of personal knowledge keeps nations as well as individuals 
apart and Mr. Root pointed out time and again in his addresses the 
necessity of personal acquaintance as a prerequisite to friendly and con- 
fidential relations; that while commerce was not sentimental it never- 
theless flourishes in an atmosphere of friendship and confidence. 

In an address delivered July 22, 1906, at Pernambuco, Brazil, Mr. Root 
declared it to be "the chief function of an ambassador from one country 
to another to interpret to the people to whom he goes the people from 
whom he comes." And in this broad and accurate sense of the word 
Mr. Root interpreted the friendliness of the people of the United States 
to the peoples of South America, and communicated the hope of every 
American that the governments of the South American republics may be 
firmly established upon the basis of law, order and popular desire and 
that the prosperity of the republics may be unbroken. 

Mr. Root pointed out repeatedly that the full development of the 
material resources of the South could only follow in the wake of law, 
order and justice; that railroads and manufacturers required the inflow 
of capital, and that the United States not only wished them well, but that 
the people of the United States were sincerely desirous to contribute 
financially and materially to the republics of the South. 
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The message of peace and goodwill was received as sincerely and 
graciously as it was given, and it was no idle compliment of the mayor of 
Lima, who impressively and truly said in his address of welcome to Mr. 
Root: 

You are an ambassador of peace, a messenger of goodwill, and the herald of 
doctrines which sustain America's autonomy and strengthen the faith in our future 
welfare. 

The speeches incident to the visit of Secretary Root to South America 
have been published in a public document, and with the various addresses 
and responses before him the reader may forecast for himself the prob- 
able and far-reaching consequences of the visit of the Secretary of State 
to the South American republics during the months of July, August and 
September. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 

The fisheries question is as perennial and inexhaustible as the fish 
which the skippers of Gloucester would fain catch off the shores of 
Newfoundland. Could the fish be persuaded to haunt our coasts instead 
of throwing themselves away against the shores and bays of an inhospit- 
able if not wholly unappreciative island; or could our fishermen be 
forced to read the fable — for it must surely be only a fable — of the fox 
and the grapes, and then persuaded to follow the wise moral of that tale, 
or if Newfoundland could be annexed to this country; or finally, if this 
country could be annexed in some way to or absorbed by Newfoundland, 
then and not till then can we hope to obtain a fair and satisfactory 
solution of the fisheries. 

The question, difficult enough in itself, is complicated by patriotism 
and a strong and manly local sentiment which makes New England 
unwilling to yield a tittle of its just rights. Canada and Newfoundland 
were won jointly by British and Colonial bravery and devotion; the 
fisheries were enjoyed in common until the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and in the treaty of peace of September 3, 1783, by which the mother 
country recognized the independence of the headstrong if not erring 
colonies, the fisheries were partitioned as an empire would be divided. 

Article III. It is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy unmolested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all 
the other banks of Newfoundland; also in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the sea where the inhabitants of both countries used at any time hereto- 
fore to fish. And also that the inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British fisher- 
men shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that island) and also on the coasts, 
bays and creeks of all other of His Britannic Majesty's dominions in America; and 
that the American fisherman shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the 



